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TJHPAINTED PICXTJBES. 

38j anna Jfflwj l^joSnttt, 

r ' Author of "An Art-Student in Munich." 

so. n. 
SftJOUBN EI THE afABM-HOTTSE BY THE SEA. 

September 12th, 1855.— Justina and I 
have now been located several weeks in 
this: " lone; lorn" farm-house' near the sea, 
and onr pleasant life glides away only too 
rapidly, like a bright, happy dream. "We 
have stirred up in our memories many a 
happiness, to revisit us in after years, amidst 
sterner and more stirring realities, like fit- 
ful; gleams of sunshine. Amidst these plea- 
sant memories stand foremost the views 
from our windows. Let me with my pen 
attempt to sketch here a shadow of the 
loiBeliness which; greets us through- our little: 
sittpgproom window. 

Mow the pure ocean mirror, gleaming in 
the morning sheen, is dotted with a line of 
fishing^boats returning home : now the soft 
- sea-haze rises solemnly, shrouding the line of 
ocean from our view, and our eyes rest, only 
upon the nearer landscape, upon the gentle 
undulations of the steep hill rising opposite 
toour window, beyond the sloping meadow 
which abruptly descends from the little 
gate of the farm-garden. The steep ascent 
of. the hill is varied by the green of pasture 
fields, and the golden 'hues of ripening har- 
vest, and is crested by a coppice of oaks. 
A few veterans, storm-tossed, and wildly 
stretching their 1 bleached and bare arms 
from, the sea-blast, are clustered together, 
and rise conspicuous above the. umbrageous 
crowns of their less aspiring comrades. 
We have 'Watched this old oak-grove under 
many aspects. "We have seen the calm, 
round silver .shield of the. harvest-moon 
rise slowly up into the rose-tinted evening 
sky, from behind' the- riven branches' of the 
old oaksl In the reflection of sunset; we 
have- seen a great cloud, peaked and pin- 
nacled like a huge Alp, slowly poise itself 
above the oak-grove,, which grew ever 
darker in the g^lferihg twilight, whilst 
the cloud blanched' into spectral whiteness,. 
and gentle, subtle lightnings silently, flick- 
ered through its' vaistness, flushing its pallor 
with an ethereal, bjush. There,, too, in the 
early morning,., how lovely, how joyous are; 
the '.long, shadows'flungifrom the grove it- 
self; from hedges, trees,, and shrubs,, down 
the steep, dewy pastures, where the cattle 
browse luxuriously,,and across the rustling, 
undulating billows' of :. the ripening, corn 
swayed byithesea-breeze'l' And how cheery 
has been the sight' -of a distant shepherd: 
climbing the gasture-field, the sunshine 
twinkling upon his crook, and his long 
shadow slowly creeping up behind him over 
the' dewy grass! 

Our temporary studio here is a large airy 
room, at the back pf, the, house,, overlooking 
a corn-field — and here: the windows- have' 
presented as-, with aaeries of piotnreSi The; 
corn-field is divided" from- the hoasemerely 
by a deep ditch. Willow-herb in the fulL 
glory of its spikes of deep pink blossoms,. 
B¥aTMb'les^eady^nched ,t here and there by 
auttt^Ttf's , "fiery finger," ferns, fox-glbves, 
cow-parsley, witii its tall white umbels and 
prickly thistles, cluster together upon the 
steep corn-field -banfe-, in grand confusion, 
and above the mass of weeds and flowers; 



waved, until within a week, the myriad 
stalks of corn. Corn, corn, corn, bending, 
quivering, nodding, quaking, shivering, fill- 
ed up the remainder of our view in mono- 
tonous, but soothing perspective, until the 
shivering expanse of corn softly, yet with 
a certain abruptness, gave plaoe to cloud- 
land. Corn, corn, corn, clouds, and pure 
heavenly expanses — this " it was, and no- 
thing more." 

This last week a solitary reaper made his 
appearance amidst the corn. Slowly and. 
solitarily he toiled on, hour after hour, day 
after day ; curious was it to note the tall 
grain, which at first half concealed him, 
gradually fall before him. As he labored 
on, a wigwam village seemed to arise be- 
hind him, and extend in long lines athwart 
the plain of stubbles. Occasionally a little 
lad — the man in miniature— with white rol- 
led-up shirt-sleeves, grey "wide-awake," and 
sun-burnt arms complete— would ceaselessly 
follow in his steps, binding up the sheaves. 
But generally the man was alone; alone, 
in the wide field at dawn, when pearly 
cloudlets swam through the opal heavens; 
alone in. the hot noontide,, when the corn 
gleamed silvery in the flood of intense light ; 
alone when the snn sank into the near 
ocean, when the sea-green tints blended 
with gold and scarlet in the West, and when 
a purple, shadowy solemnity fell upon the 
.upland corn-field. 

I fancy that I have discovered in this 
man, or in other solitary reapers whom we 
see reaping upon the vast upland corn- 
fields in this neighborhood, the prototype 
of a solitary reaper, in a sketch by Holman 
Hunt, once shown me by an artist-friend ; 
a sketch full of a sweet yet mournful poetry. 
Often in memory have I watched Hunt's 
solitary reaper toiling amidst, the golden 
grain, with the azure Armament above 
him.. And now, when my bodily eyes re- 
cognize the reality upon these breezy up- 
lands, my spirit greets him with joy. 

Justina has just commenced a water-color 
drawing of the present aspect of our corn- 
field. She will call her picture " A Harvest- 
field after a Storm." ' Imagine to yourself 
a : silvery-grey sky, with rugged and wild 
clouds hurrying across it, one streak of 
brighter heaven gleaming through them. 
The corn all gathered into shocks, look'ing- 
grey instead'of golden beneath these gloomy 
clouds. Shock after shock has; suffered 
from last night's gale, which howled like la- 
menting ghosts around our casements., The 
field reminds one of some monrnful battle- 
field, especially in the dim twilight. The; 
shocks here standing firm in long array, 
there-lying prostrate, leaning against each 
other, blown about, ragged, and toppling 
over, assume a fantastic, wild resemblance 
to long lines of tents, standing, or over- 
thrown and desolated by a furious enemy, 
and to heaps of slaughteredraen and horses. 

Earlier on in the evening, before the 
brightness had quite departed from the 
heavens, whilst they yet gleamed with the 
subdued presence of the sun behind a veil 
r of thins cloud, the many shocks of corn 
scattered, across the upland presented to 
my mind another singular human, affinity. 
I felt as if a nation, bowed by soine vast 
affliction, lay scattered before God. Here 
were the: firm and undaunted groups of 
men who looked up trustingly to the veiled 
Presence ; here were groups flung tumultu- 
ously into eachjother's arms, seeking human. 



aid in vain, and unconscious of a divine 
glory glowing above them ; here were soli- 
tary human beings, flung prostrate in their 
agony of blindness, whilst others bowed 
themselves in deepest submission and hu- 
mility, or stretched forth beseeching arms 
towards ,an Almighty Power which they 
joyously recognized as mighty to pity and 
to save. 

September 16th. — Justina, returning from 
her sketching expedition to the Druids' 
Grove, called for me in my sylvan painting- 
room, of Hartstongue Dell, and, as we 
walked home, related her adventures of 
the day. It seems that near to the old 
wind-beaten oak-grove, which she is paint- 
ing, is a spot much resorted to by the 
visitors of the neighboring watering-place 

of W , and there Bits usually, as a 

natural consequen ce, a woman with a basket 
of oranges and bottles of ginger-beer for 
sale. Justina, who has a natural artistic 
antipathy to the sight of empty ginger- 
beer bottles, and orange peel dung about, 
especially in unaccordant ^localities, remon- 
strated with the woman concerning the 
orange-peel nuisance; and this, according 
to her own account, in no very measured 
terms ; telling her that, at all events, she 
ought to have collected and buried the un- 
sightly refuse, offering herself to collect it 
th«nand there, and inter it forthwith. 

The woman, very indignantly retorted, 
saying, "That,. for her part, the more there 
was lying about the better; she was 
pleased, that she was ! And that it was a 
shame not to leave it for the poor creatures 
who lived by suction!" 

" Live by suction!" cried Justina, some- 
what astonished. " And pray what kind 
of animals may they be ?" 

" Donkeys, to be sure ! and when they 
"come np here with visitor* on 'em, who 
ride 'em without any animosity at all, they 
are- glad enough to get a little snack." 

Jnstina began to think that the. poor 
woman had lost her reason as well as her 
temper, and was sorry to have irritated 
her uselessly by a refinement of feeling 
which it was impossible for her to com- 
prehend. She sought, therefore, to mollify 
her by the purchase of some few oranges 
and by a few kind words. 

"I know I've been very cross, 1 ' said the 
woman, abruptly ; and, as if touched by 
Justina's altered manner, added, "Come, 
young lady, and I'll show you jfche cause of 
it." Then, suddenly, drawing Justina close 
up to her, she opened the handkerchief 
which- covered her bosom, and revealed an 
awful, heart-rending sight — the. ravages' of 
a fearful- cancer! 

Justina, much shocked,, expressed her 
sympathy, and questioned. the poor woman 
respecting her sufferings. 

"Yes, Miss," pursued the- poor victim ; 
"you can believe I grow sometimes, rather 
testy with this horrid thing, to werrit me 
day and night, as I've had it for years, suf- 
fering- the Lord only knows what, and 
knowing well as how it will be the death 
of me. Many.'s, the- time that. I've; been 
a'most beside myself with tile thoughts 
that come into, my head of what I've had 
to go through, and" what trials the Lord has 
may-be yet in store forme. All alone; 
young lady, up here, hour after hour, with 
nothing in my ears but the grumbling, of 
the sea, and this ache in my flesh I've, 
Lord ha'' mercy on me! often thought o' 
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taking my life- into my own hands, and 
potting an end to the ache. Haven't I, 
there?" said she, wildly, making* a rapid 
movement towards the- point of the cliff 
which hung over the. 'grumbling 5 sea — 
" Haven't I said in myself, just one- spring, 
Hanny, and you're out of this weary world ? 
Bat then," pursued the woman, in a quieter 
voice, " there's my poor husband at home 
— ray poor Caspar— what's he to do with- 
out me, now he's somewhat blind," though 
I am a cross un' at times." 

" Caspar 1" remarked Jastina-; "that is 
not an English name. How is it? You 
are an Englishwoman,, are you not!" 

" Yes, sure, Miss, that, am I,, born and 
bred on this here coast. But you mast 
know, young lady, that I married a Ger- 
man. He was a peddler,, was myCaspar. 
He used to come over here years' and years 
ago, a-trudging through the villages with a 
box of ear-rings and pins, and smart watch- 
chains, and things to tempt the young lads 
and lasses with. He was, I can tell you, as 
pretty a chap in them days. to look at as ever 
a young lass clapped her eyes on ; and be 
left many a sore heart behind him in farm- 
houses and cottages. And now and then 
he'd leave a pretty pin Or a seal behind 
him, just because he had sach a pretty 
way of speaking his queer English ; and be- 
cause there was a look about him which 
our chaps hadn't. Ah!" pursued the poor 
woman, forgetting her gnawing pain in the 
remembrance of long past love passages. 
and speaking in quite a different tone of 
voice, as she sate qilietly down before her 
orange-basket, and began dusting her gin- 
ger-beer bottles with the corner of her 
shawl. " Ah I it does a body good to recall 
old days as is gone,, 'special when the 
man. a* made them, days so bright has been 
one's husband r and a good un' too — these 
twenty years past! He used to come 
mighty often to' my master's' honse. I 
lived servant at the- Coast-guard station, 
down yonder there, Miss ;r— that black,, 
tarred, big house there under the cliff, with 
them green bushes,. like sparrow-gras?, 
growing, in the garden, and that flight of 
' big stone steps leading down to the beach. 
Do you see, Miss, that there little-gate as 
is a-standing open, and that harbor, made 
of a boat cut in half,, and turnedi stern up- 
'ards ? Well, many and many's- the time 
I've watched for the peddle^chap coming 
up to* that' gate!' I loved' him the first 
moment I overset eyes on him ; and ' young 
fellow,' says I, * I don't want nothing of 
you this time ; bat you come again this 
day year, I shall may-he want something of 
you then.' I knowed well enough^ Lor' 
bless you, Miss ! what I shouldf want from 
him that day year — it were his heart. 
And, bless yon! Caspar knew that too; 
and he came sure enough to the very horn" 
, as I had. told- him. And some' whiles after, 
one dark night, when the master was out 
on his watch, and all the chaps off a-prawl- ■ 
ing and, a-dardling after : the. smugglers, I 
told my Caspar, a-standing with . him in 
that there up-turned old boat, as I'd be his 
wife that day year.. And so I was! And 
he and I was as proud of each other as- 
porpoises." 

September l§tfa — To reach my sylvan 
painting-room, I must ascend the pasture 
uplands, pass through the oak-grove, and 
descend into Hartstongue Dell. It is al- 
together a very * up hill and down dale* sort 



of business, and so much the more difficult 
as' I have to* carry along with nve-, back- 
wards and forwards, a goodly-sized canvas, 
the only possible means for the conveyance 
of which is. so far as I have been able to 
discover, strapping it Over my shoulders and 
then' steadying it with my hands, thus pre- 
senting a ludicrous burlesque of a small, 
very small Samson carrying off the' gates of 
Gaza. Little Sally, a bright-eyed, merry- 
tongued damsel of ten years old, Zansuer 
Stabblefeld's daughter, carries my paint- 
bos and provision basket; Justiha has 
been painting. lately in the Druids' Grove; 
thus we have set off these lovely- bright 
autumnal mornings, a very lively and life- 
enjoying little group — and no doubt some- 
what eccentric in appearance, if one' is to 
judge by the astonished looks which are 
cast after ns by visitors from the near 
watering-place Of "W., whose paths we cross 
occasionally. 

Hartstongae Dell is a ravine within a 
valley. Its rocky sides are tapestried with 
ferns and ivy. The roof is a canopy of in- 
terwoven branches; even at noontide, there 
reigns a certain "salvage" gloom within 
the precincts of the little glen. Ferns of a 
marvellously large growth, spear-grass, ivy, 
reeds; and mysterious-looking and raFe 
plants, such as the bush True-Love and her 
kindred, clothe the crumbling soil of the 
steep declivities, and emit, as the foot 
crashes their rich vegetation, a somewhat 
pungent and aromatic odor. Here and 
there a tree has fallen across a gurgling 
brook, which runs through the dell, and 
ivy, grass, and ferns have soon mingled tbeir 
leaves and sprays with the branches of the 
prostrate trees. Now you have to cross the 
track by slippery and mossy stepping^ 
stones; now to scramble up a Crumbling 
bank, ''through bush and briar.' You think 
involuntarily how in days of yore here must 
have been the abodeof wolves;' andhow,.at 
the present' moment, soft, deeply-feathered, 
blinking owls are brooding in the hollow 
trunk of yonder large "stag-headed oak," 
and will come forth upon hushed pinions 
tonight, when the great white moon - rises 
overthe calm dark sea, andgazes with sil- 
very gleams down into the mazes of the 
solemn wood. 

In truth tlW little dell is a 1 spot mightily" to 
rejoice an artist's spirits, but dire' arethe 
dangers to be run and surmounted ere 
artist and artistic " traps" are landed upon? 
the little platform chosen as my place of 
sylvan study. As for standing-room for 
your easel there is none 1 — but- a mossy 
tree-stem, round which you can tightly 
bind your canvas, makes a splendid, most 
picturesque, appropriate, and comfortable 
easel. Then 1 , with quivering lights and 
shadows dropping down upon mossy tree- 
roots and; upon, waving festbons ; of ferns 
and ivy, and with a huge rock, weather- 
stained with a hundred hues, behind you, 
as a screen from wind and' san^ what love- 
lier or more perfectly felicitous place of 
study coald painter's soul desire? 

One thing more, however, ray soul- of ten 
desires, whilst perched npon this lovely 
platform, and this is a more perfect solitude I 
Alas! the civilization of W. (i. e. snobbism) 
is creeping up amidst these fern and ivy 
roots, unsophisticated as they still look. 

The artist's hand would be the first to 
beckon his fellow mortals out into the 
sanctuaries of Nature, seeking as he does to 



ally himself with her in his interpretations* 
of her mysterious beauty, but he wonhf 
sternly admonish nlan, woman, and child 
to remember that Nature's beauty is-fcolyy 
and that treading in her vestibules they 
must reverence, adore, and love — flofr 
boisterously desecrate and destroy. I shall 
note down- were certain discords' which 
have risen up* to me whilst perched ;■, #ponr 
my platform amidst the oak-leaves-, ania> 
which have led me into this moralizing 
strain. Two voices are heard approaching 
through the dell. 

1st Voice.— 'That of a gentteman-fmhim-- 
ably attvred in a Ught gfey^ summer" &$» 
twine. "What a jolly place, ducky-,- for a: 
pic-nic ! Won't we have Browu, Jones* and 
Robinson, Mrs* Grundy and Miss Martha 
Twaddle, down herefor a>* spicy turnout;?" 
That-'s just the sort of thing' whieh fshouhJ 
like! Make a little liveliness* in this ; con- 
founded solitude ! By Jove I'm- thirsty*, 
love! Aren't yout • It's a regular "sell" 
that the folks'' of W. have not seiupa/gin^ 
ger-pop-shop here! Just the Very pMee for' 
that sort of thing!" 

[jExeunt the gentleman and Ms lady com- 
panion.] 

2nd Voice of an elderly, sotid-looTcmg 
gentleman^ in conversation with a younger 
lady. " The formation of this, valley- mas* 
very curious-,, my dear ; I will explain it to 
you. First of all there was a little chasray 
and gradually the sides fell away, and away 
for thousands and thousands of . years, and, 
it got larger till it beeamea ravine ao4- at> 
length a valley !" 

Voice of a younger lady.. "6h f sir,, 
how instructive it is to take a country walk; 
with yon! You can tell one all- about the; 
laws of nature !-" 

[Etiewnt elderly- gentleman and Ms corrt^' 

paniofi.l[ . 
Vo ices from above tfa platform of two Boy f 

who are unseen, but who art continually 

flinging 'nut-shells- against my pietutfe. 

1st Boy-. — " How long, have> you been! 
<n»W" _ ...„.' 

Hd Boy. — "Ever since seven : this morn- 
ing. Haven't I then got a lot?" 

1st 'Boy.— " My bag ain?t raore ! thau half; 
fntil" 

2d Boy.— -"That is because you. aiu't 
been down into old Jenner's straw. Ky 
eye, ain't there thousands and. thousands-!-'** 

1st Boy. — I didn't' go there,; 'cause % 
knowed two fishing chaps, as was chivied 
by a man- and three dogs 1'' 

2d Boy.-^ tl What for?" 

1st Boy. — " For breaking down the' nnt- 
trees. I guess I broke downra good lot,"' 

2d Boy.^-*" So did L- I'm, tired. , Let?* 
iplay at toss-farthing-I" 
> 1st itoy*.— "No.- t never- play for no-i 
'thing.?' 

2d Boy. — " Oh, but I've got some tracts. 
We'll toss- up for them: Here's * Old- Mcl- 
ward- the Blacksmith^ t Biety, Rewarded,' 1 
&ndt^#weaCamfory?0w£wk y Wihiehj 
will you play forfjrst?" . 

The Boys play. Then wtb 'silent 'far te few 

■moments, as if inspecting them udnftitigg; 
■ T*ft Boy.— " Does your' f&tf&eT giv^yotf 
much moneyr"' , ■ ■' 

23, Boy.-—" No, mother gives' me" some* 
sometimes. But father will always 1 give 
me sixpence if Til work- for him Saturdays* 
A^d whattfoyonlliiiuVfatherMt^^ Imxj 
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he said he'd give me a penny a week if I'd 
leave off smoking." 
1st Boy. — " My eye what a joke I A 

PENNY A WEEK TO LEAVE OFF 8M0B3NO ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Ton don't mean to say he 
did!" • 

2d Boy. — "Yes, he did I A penny a 
week to leave off smoking. That's 4s. and 
4d. a year to leave off smoking, only think 
of that! A FENNY A WEEK. What a 
ninny my father must be to think I'd leave 
off smoking for a penny a week I" 

let Boy. {Shrieking with laughter till the 
dell rings again.) "A penny a week to 
leave off smoking ! That is a joke ! Does 
your father think that you are going to 
make your fortune at that rate? But is a 
penny a week 4s. and 4d. a year?" 

2(2 Boy.-—" Yes, it is, but you know I 
wouldn't leave off smoking for 4s. and 4d. 
a year. But I'm goiog home now. "Won't 
you coine?" 

1st Boy. — " No — Penny a week to leave 
off smoking ! That is a good joke !" {Con- 
tinues shouting these words with wild shrieks 
of laughter, till his companion is out of 
hearing.) 

Two young ladies shortly after approach 
up through the glen. Tbey are both at- 
tired precisely alike, and draw near, hand 
in hand, singing, in shrill voices, " Through 
the wood, through the wood, follow and find 
me!" They reach the slippery stepping- 
stones, abruptly pause, and perceiving a 
fallen tree, seat themselves upon it; take 
off their brown straw hats, smooth their 
hair, which falls in long ringlets upon their 
shoulders, open out Shawls which they have 
brought with them, seat themselves, and 
begin, one to ''crotchet," the other to read 
aloud. The romantic-looking damsels con- 
tinue their occupations for a couple of hours 
or so, and- 1 begin to fancy them not un- 
worthy daughters of the woodland solitude. 
By and by they open a pretty little basket, 
and take out sandwiches and hard-boiled 
eggs, which they seem to enjoy with a sen- 
sible relish— but they fling their egg-shells 
about, and the paper in which their sand- 
wiches have been wrapt, in a reckless and 
ugly manner; they have thns commenced 
their desecration of Nature's beauty. And 
is it possible that they have caught sight 
• of my canvas through the leafy screen I 
and is it possible that, romantic as they 
are, they are also bold enough, clad in those 
airy print-muslin dresses to attempt, spite 
of thorns and brambles, to clamber np to 
my elevated retreat! Alas! alas! only too 
true is their approach! Soon, "with hair 
loosely flowing, robes as free," they emerge 
upon my narrow ledge of rock. 

"Be so good as not to trample on that 
root of Hartstonguel" I exclaim, hastily, 
as the first adventurous damsel is about to 
set her foot plump down into the centre of 
a glorious mass of ferns I am busied paint- 
ing from. 

" Mary, Mary 1" the intruder cries, turn- 
ing round to her sister, who follows, pant- 
ing, " Do be careful of the lady's plants, 
you are so careless, dear!" and turning to 
me remarks apologetically of her sister, 
"that she i* so careless; that she has not 
sufficient regard for the beauties of nature; 
that she actually has wished to carry away 
some of the lovely moss and ferns with 
which this lovely, this romantic, this sweet 
pretty spot is filled J" 

J, somewhat compassionating the " snub- 



bed" sister, observe that surely a little moss 
and a few fern-leaves could be spared from 
this glen without much harm being done. 

" But then it is snch a bad habit to ac- 
custom herself to, you see," pursued the 
eldest sister. "Mary always wants to 
gather flowers — now I adore them, I 
love to see them wild, the charming, the 
simple, free children of nature! Oh, I adore 
flowers — Mary 1 Mary ! yon silly thing 1 
now can't you be letting, that blackberry 
bush alone ! I assure you," turning again 
to me, "that we adore the country! "We 
live in a farm-house, quite, quite in the 
country, upon the banks of the Thames, a 
long way from here. It is quite a bower is 
our house. I make quite a practice of get- 
ting all the creeping things I can about the 
house. We quite want a guide to conduct 
people into our bower, don't we, Mary, our 
4 lady's bower' as they say in poetry. Ob, 
I wish yon conld see our * bower.' I adore, 
quite adore all things that creep, and every 
thing that qrawls ! Oh, I adore gardening, 
I work hard\ really hard! I don't approve 
of gardening with a mahogany -handled 
rake, kid gloves, and a pea-green painted 
watering-can, do I, Mary? Then, in an 
evening, as we adore the water, and sun- 
set, and moonlight, and all the delights of 
nature, we row ourselves in a boat on the 
Thames. And we gather such white lotos- 
lilies; we conld believe ourselves lotos- 
eaters — what was that poem by some poet 
we read, Mary, about eatiog lotoses? I as- 
sure you we are perfect ' Arabs' in our line. 
And then the full moon. We adore the 
full moon so, that the other night here we 
got an old fisherman to take us out in his 
pretty little skiff upon the sea — oh, it was 
so romantic ! But, may we not see your 
picture. Oh, we adore painting, do we 
not? Oh, what a sweet art and pretty 
science it is to be sure I We take such a 
very great interest in pictures! We take 
in the Illustrated London Weios, on account 
of the pictures. We always read there all 
about all the pictures in London, and what 
we must admire when we go to the exhibi- 
tion — it saves such a lot of time you know. 
Is it not. a good plan ? Mary, Mary, do, I 
say, come away from the lady's root of fern, 
and come and look at her picture. Now 
is it not wonderful! wonderful ! just there 
now, where the sunshine falls — is it not 
just like the sun's rays in the mother-o'- 
pearl papier-mache picture we have at 
home I" 

After nearly an hour's infliction of simi- 
lar .gossip close at my ear, behold another 
set of visitors, emboldened by the example 
of the romantic sisters, is seen ascending 
up the precipitous and treacherous bank ! 
— I feel an unaccustomed savageness seize 
upon me. 

" Is it permitted to see your picture ?" 
cries another lady's voice, as a fresh figure 
emerges upon the narrow platform. " Is it 
permitted to see your picture?" 

"You may see it in the exhibition.!" I 
growl, fiercely. 

"May we ask the subject ?" 

" You will see it in the catalogue !" 

Upon this a general retreat ensues, and 
a blessed silence at length closes upon the 



ORIGIN OP THE ROSE. 
(From the German ofBueeteert.) 

A lambkin nibbled at a rose 

That grew upon a mead ; 
He did it bnt for very play, 

Nor gave the Injury heed. 

The rose-thorn filched a tuft of wool 
From offthe lambkin's side ; 

It did it but to shield the wound, 
The Darkless spot to hide. 

The thorn then held the little tuft 
In its sharp fingers pressed; 

When came a nightingale, and begged 
To have it for her nest. 

" Come, open wide your hand," she said, 
" And give tbe tuft to me ; 
And when I've built it in my nest, 
PU sing my thanks to thee." 

It gave, she took, she built her nest; 

And when her thanks she sung, 
In very joy, beside the thorn, 

A ruddy rose-bad sprang. 



When a man devotes himself to a special 
science — gives to it a great part of his time, - 

his thoughts, and sympathies, we marvel at his 
energy, and laud his passionate devotion; we 
do not make his earnestness a crime; we do 
not say of a Faraday that he " looks at life only 
as a Chemist;" of an Owen, that "he looks at 
life only a sa Zoologist." It is understood that 
any great pursuit must necessarily draw away 
the thoughts and activities from other pursuits. 
Why, then, is Art to be excluded from the 
same serious privilege? Why is the Artist, 
who is in earnest, excluded from the toleration 
spontaneously awarded to the Philosopher ? I 
know but of one reason, and that is the indispo- 
sition in men to accept Art as serioun. Be- 
cause it ministers directly to our pleasures, Art 
is looked on as the child of luxury, the product 
of idleness ; and those who cannot rise to the 
height of conception which animated a Goethe 
and a Schiller, are apt to treat it as mere 
rhetoric and self-importance in men who speak 
of Art as the noblest form of Culture. Indeed, 
those who regard Painting and Sculpture as 
means of supplying their dining-rooms and gal- 
leries with costly ornaments ; Music, as furnish- 
ing the excuse for a box at the Opera ; ' and 
Poetry, as an agreeable pastime, may he justi- 
fied in thinking lightly of painters,- sculptors, 
musicians, and poets. But I will not suppose 
the reader to be one of this class ; and may, there- 
fore, appeal to his truer appreciation for a ver- 
dict in favor of the claims made by Art to 
serious recognition, as one of the many forms of 
national culture. This granted, it follows that 
the more earnestly the Artist accepts and follows 
his career, the more honor does he claim from 
us. — Lewes 1 Life of Goethe. 

Thotjgb rising every day in reputation, Wil- 
kie could not fail to observe that the great mas- 
ters of the calling had not gained their fame 
without genius, nor maintained it without con- 
tinual study. He, therefore — though some 
marvelled — attended the classes of the Royal 
Academy, as usual ; listened to the lectures on 
painting and sculpture, of Tresham and Flax- 
man, 1 and, though never contending for a prize, 
he studied from the naked figure with unremit- 
ting diligence, and, as his drawings show, with 
far more success than from the plaster or the 
marble. His eye lightened up, it is said, when 
the living model was placed in a graceful or 
agreeable posture ; and he has been heard to 
mutter .unconsciously to himself, "Nature alone 
is the truth ; the rest is but a beautiful fiction.'* 
—Life tf WUHe. . 



